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MAY we G)WO@ You ON THAT? 
Du 


[1] Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
rebuking European critics of “Mc- 
Carthyism”: “If American prestige 
is going to suffer because of (these 
critics) it seems a reflection upon 
European standards of honor and 
patriotism, rather than ours. No 
American uncontaminated by com- 
munism has lost his good name 
because of congressional hearings 
on un-American activities.”. . . [2] 
RaLPH J WATKINS, research direc- 
tor, Dun & Bradstreet, spokesman 
for comm of 19 economists check- 
ing on ability of nation to absorb 
heavy increases for continental 
defense: “The economy of the U S 
can sustain a defense program 
costing up to $70 or $75 billions a 
yr without undue strain.”. 

{3] Anastas I MtKoyan, . Soviet 
Minister of Domestic Trade,. prom- 
ising Soviet people more household 
appliances, etc: “It must be ad- 
mitted that capitalist trade has 
developed some rather good meth- 
ods that should be studied.”. 

[4] ArtHUR L GOODHART, pres, 
British Pedestrians Ass’n, com- 


Quote of the Week 


A leader of Nat’] Farmer’s Un- 
ion, estimating cost of cattlemen’s 
caravan to Washington at $8,000: 
“It’s a cheap investment if we can 
turn the spotlight on our special 
problems.”. . . GEo Baber, McClure, 
Ill, cattleman, addressing Sec’y 
Benson: “We're not ribble or rab- 
ble, and we’re not here to rabble- 
rouse. We feel we're in enough 
trouble, and the rest of the coun- 
try will soon follow unless some- 
thing is done.”. . . Ezra Tart BEn- 
SON, Sec’y of Agriculture, asserting 
that most of the problems plagu- 
ing cattlemen are already on way 
to solution: “The future looks good 
to me.” 
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menting on strike of London pet- 
rol-truck drivers, tying up traffic: 
“T’ve spent a lot of time just 
standing in High St. It took me 
back many yrs. It was wonderful.” 


THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 








There seems to be a new feel- 
ing on taxes in Washington—or 
perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say a revival of an old philoso- 
phy, since it goes back to the 
thinking of Andrew Mellon a gen- 
eration ago. The idea is that it 
sometimes may be practicable to 
increase Treasury revenues by 
lowering tax rates. This paradox 
is explained by the assumption 
that progressive lowering of rates 
stimulates the entire economy. On 
the other hand, rates near the 
confiscatory level tend to stultify 
the commercial incentive. 


If this line of thought prevails 
—and there are some early indi- 
cations that it may—there will be 
no wild scramble to replace the 
theoretical loss resulting from the 
10% reduction in Fed’l income 
levies scheduled for Jan 1. Also, 
the outlook for further graduated 
reductions may improve. 





We have already pointed out 
that higher Social Security taxes, 
scheduled for Jan 1, will tend to 
minimize the effect of income-tax 
reductions for many in low-income 
group (and that means a vast ma- 
jority of voters.) This is on the 
assumption that the scheduled in- 
crease to 2% is sustained. How- 
ever, in view of current thinking 
—and the uncertain state of busi- 
ness in an election yr—we shall 
not be surprised to see the Presi- 
dent ask Congress to maintain the 
present 142% rate on Social Se- 
curity. Legislators would doubtless 
accede, early in the yr, making 
the amendment retroactive to 
the list of the yr. 


The Excise situation presents a 
mixed picture. Some _ industries 
have been carrying burdens that 
tend clearly to discourage con- 
sumer purchases—indeed the levies 
were applied for that very purpose 
during the war-shortage yrs, and 
have not since been adjusted. 
These burden-bearers have been 
promised relief, and will get it in 
some degree. But at the same 
time it is entirely possible that 
the Gov’t, in its quest for reve- 
nues, will find new sources to tap. 
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ANGER—1 

Anger is only 1 letter short of 
danger.—Pure Oil News, hm, Pure 
Oil Co. 


ART—2 

Art, for most Americans, is a _ 
very queer fish—it can’t be rea- 
soned with, it can’t be bribed, it 
can’t be doped out or duplicated; 
above all, it can’t be cashed in on. 
—LOUIS KRONENBERGER, “America 
and Art,” American Scholar, Au- 
tumn ’53. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

Atomic power will come about 
thru the initiative of people who 
expect to risk money—and to 
make money—every step of the 
way.—KarRL COHEN, “Atomic Power 
as a Risk Venture,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, 10-’53. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Most of our troubles are caused 
by too much bone in the head and 
not enough in the back. — Idaho 
Education News. 


CHARACTER—5 

“In the cultivation of character 
and selfhood, as in the growing of 
a garden, it is necessary not only 
to nurture desirable plants, but al- 
so to uproot the weeds.—Joy_EL- 
MER Morean, editorial, NEA Jnl. 


CHILD—Guidance—6 

Maybe the kids could do a bet- 
ter job of keeping on the straight 
and narrow if they were getting 
road information from someone 
who had traveled the route—D O 
Fiynn, Catholic Digest. oe 


f/ 


COMMUNISM—7 

(Communism) can be _ resisted 
only by a rigidly disciplined coun- 
ter-organization. But this contra- 
dicts the basic principles of de- 
mocracy.—FELIx Somary, Democ- 
racy at Bay (Knopf). 

Russian Communism survives 
only for export—WM RALPH INGE, 
The End of an Age (Putnam). 





6 
One thing 
a Speaker 
should remember for sure: 
The Mind 


can absorb 
only what the seat can 





endure.—IRENE REUTER. 8 
ee 
47 
CONSERVATION—93 


True conservation is not a nega- 
tive thing, not a hoarding of the 
riches man has found in the past 
and wishes merely to possess. Con- 
servation is a_ positive thing, a 
method of making the fullest use 
of every resource that has been 
bestowed on man. Conservation 
connotes the turning of a key. But 
it is not turning a lock on what 
has already been found; it is the 
turning of the key to open new 
possibilities for usefulness.—Dovuc- 
tas McKay, Sec’y of Interior, Pub- 
lic Utilities Fortnightly. 
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Washington is full of gossip that 
Conn Gov John Davis Lodge will 
soon replace Clare Boothe Luce as 
U S Ambassador to Italy. He 
wanted the job when she got it, 
and a strong hint will soon be 
passed that Italians want him.\ 
The Italian Ambassador will pre- 
sent Lodge a high Italian decora- 
tion never before awarded an 
American (the Al Merito della Re- 
publica). Significantly, a big cere- 
mony is being planned at the Em- 
bassy in Washington, so the White 
House will be well aware of it. 


“ ” 


After Pres Eisenhower told the 
press he absolutely will not take 
part in any ’54 campaigning, a 
veteran Ohio GOP Congressman 
observed acidly: “I’m not so lofty; 
in fact I’m vulgar enough 
I hope I win the next election.” 


“ ” 


Greek King Paul and Queen 


Frederica brought 46 trunks with — 


them for their U S visit. But most 
of the trunks contained gifts, 
which heads of for’gn states are 
always expected to bring when 
they visit other heads of state. 


“ ” 


An ornate French clock in the 
Green Room of the White House~ 
has run without interruption since 
it was presented in 1817. “But,” 
one of the guides there often re- 
marks to tourists, “don’t set your 
watch by it. The older it gets, the 
faster it runs.” 
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to say « 


EDUCATION—10 

We have increasingly ignored 
the proof of man’s dignity and 
worth in the teaching of our 
schools and even in our univ’s; 
and we are paying the inevitable 
price. Generations of schoolboys 
taught only techniques and _ tools 
produce generations of men to 
whom only techniques and _ tools 
are important. — ARCHIBALD Mac- 
LEISH, Harvard Univ, “Loyalty and 
Freedom,” American Scholar, Au- 
tumn ’53. 

“ ” 

If your school has an unfavor- 
able rating, the answer is neither 
to leave town nor send the chil- 
dren to another school. Improving 
the schools is the parents’ job.— 
JuDITH CrRIsT, “How to Judge Your 
School,” Redbook. 


One of the primary tasks of ed- 
ucation is to dissipate the spirit of 
defeatism and create an affirma- 
tive climate, a climate of hope.— 
ABRAHM SACHAR, Pres, Brandeis 
Univ, “In Defense of Tomorrow,” 
Ohio Schools, 10-’53. 


Education is society’s great en- 
terprise in creating human free- 
dom.—Joun J LEE, “Landmark on 
the Highway of Social Advance,” 
Exceptional Children, 10-’53. 


FACT—1l1 

Facts that are not frankly faced 
have a habit of stabbing you in 
the back. — Sir Harotp BOWDEN, 
NEA Jnl. : 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

The most wonderful thing a 
man ever made is not the auto- 
mobile, the television set, the atom 
bomb or any such. It’s a living for 
his family—OrEN ARNOLD, Kiwanis 
Magazine. i 





Will the Republicans bring out 
a Magazine? Yes, there was some 


talk of it here awhile back, but 
the project now seems sidetracked. 
Next yr marks 100th anniv of 
founding of Republican Party, and 
leaders would like to have some 
organ for sustained publicity. But 
the magazine idea has 2 strikes 
on it: (a) Republicans do not like 
to appear to be following a pat- 
tern set by political rivals; and 
(b) Democratic Digest, after Ist 
surge of curious interest, is sim- 
mering down to something less 
than a sensation. Simple truth 
seems to be there just isn’t 
enough partisan interest and en- 
thusiasm to sustain a monthly 
periodical. 


Skyscrapers have come within 
the lifetime of many of us—and 
the age of the giant towers may 
be nearing an end. Winston Weis- 
man tells their story in “Vertical 
City.” American Heritage, Fall ’53. 


Set down tomorrow in the mid- 
dle of the yr 1978, we might find 
the panorama a bit bewildering. 
But fortunately the evolutionary 
process moves slowly. In its 25th 
Anniversary Issue (Oct) 


plant of the future is in operation 
today—but not as one plant. Its 
advanced features are scattered 
piecemeal thru many branches of 
industry. Already they may be 
found in pilot plants and in de- 
velopment dep’ts. 


Food En- | 
gineering points out that the food 


Nat’l Society for Prevention 
-of Blindness has issued a 
statement declaring there is 
no scientific evidence support- 
ing widespread suspicion that 





blindness is prevalent among 
umpires. — JOHN A TOOMEY, 
America. 

ae 
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The new Judge, on the stands 
last wk, May prove a disappoint- 
ment to some readers. It would 
have been virtually impossible for 
it to live up to elaborate advance 
promotion. 25¢ is a pretty stiff 
price for a wkly. Some readers 
may have expected more than the 
editors have delivered. In its re- 
vival Judge holds closely (perhaps 
too closely) to the old formula—a 
formula that failed in the early 
30’s. Judge was originally estab- 
lished as a_humorous wkly in 
1881; suspended about 20 yrs ago. 


Saturday Evening Post and Dou- 
bleday are making an interesting 
experiment in joint publishing. 
Traditionally, serialization precedes 
publication in book form. How- 
ever, Phil Stong’s novel, Return 
in August (a sequel to State Fair, 
published in ’32) was issued by 
Doubleday on Oct 16, the day the 
lst of 6 installments appeared in 
the Post. 
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GOD—and Man—13 

The realest forces in the world 
to us are spiritual—goodness, 
beauty and truth—and in the face 
of them it is hard to disbelieve in 
God.—Harry EMERSON FOsDICK. 

Man can take the atom apart. 
It takes God to hold it together. 
—SAE Jnl. 


GOSSIP—14 
A gossip 

chin and bare it. — 

Catholic Digest. 


is someone who will 
JOEL Gray, 


GOVERNMENT—15 

What men desire is, not para- 
graphs in constitutions, but results, 
in the form of arrangements 
which assure them the essentials 
of a civilized existence, and show 
a proper respect for their dignity 
as human beings—R H Tawney, 
The Attack and Other Papers 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


HEALTH—16 

The clinical thermometer and a 
bottle of aspirin tablets have re- 
placed motherly good sense in the 


American home.—Dr Wm _ Bnrapy, 
syndicated newspaper col. 
IDEAS—17 


Ideas go booming thru the world 
louder than cannon. Thoughts are 
mightier than armies. Principles 
have achieved more victories than 
horsemen and chariots. — W M 
Paxton, Phi Delta Kappan. 


INDUSTRY—18 

The automatic factory, so much 
discussed today, will be in a great 
degree an electronized operation. 
From scheduling of work, meas- 
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urement of inventories, through 
inspection, counting, sorting, ma- 
chine and process cycling and con- 
trol, it will be electronics, in main, 
which will make better products, 
reduce labor costs and cut over- 
head in the production of tomor- 
row.—WaALLaAcE B BLoop, industrial 
engineer, addressing N Y Chapter, 
Young Presidents’ Org. 


LABOR—19 
One of the most significant 
manpower trends in recent times 


has been the steady decline of our 
unsilled labor force. In 1910, 36% 
of our labor was unskilled. Today 
the figure has dropped to around 
20%. If we are to survive, this 
trend must continue—Gero FIELp- 
ING E.ioTt, “What’s Happening to 
Manpower?” Steelways, American 
Iron & Steel Institute. 


LANGUAGE—20 

The right word in the right 
place is what has given vitality 
and stamina to the classics of lit- 
erature, just as surely as the right 
medicine at the right time has 
kept life itself going on—Epw F 
ALLEN, quoted in Toastmaster. 


LIFE—Living—21 

If there is one thing Americans 
need to remember it is_ that, 
whereas a sense of the past is 
valuable cultural equipment, a 
sense of the present is the only 
thing which can ever build a past 
worth remembering.—ELINoR RICE, 
“Vive la Culture!” Holiday, 10-'53 


“ ” 


You save money in order to buy 
life, and since life is what you are 
spending you must make sure that 
that is what you get.-BERNARD DE 
Voto, Mademoiselle. 











A San Francisco bookshop is of- 
fering a free copy of Kinsey’s 
new book to anyone who will sell 
6 more. (Matter of fact, they’d 
probably be glad to make that 
offer on any book in stock!) In a 
recent scramble, “the Kinsey” 
leaped over Polly Adler’s opus to 
attain 2nd place in the N Y Times 
list of Best Sellers. Which, inci- 
dentally, brings to mind an amus- 
ing experience of one of our book- _ 


seller friends. At the time Miss 
Adler’s reminiscences provided a 
primary topic of conversation, a 


customer approached our friend 


and asked rather diffidently for 
“that new Pollyanna book.” 

Herb Caen, columnist of the 
San Francisco Examiner, feels so 


strongly about those who refer to 
his beloved city in the diminutive 
that he has titled his latest col- 
lection of pieces, Don’t Call it 
Frisco (Doubleday). “Only tourists 
call it ‘Frisco’” says Herb, “and 
you don’t want to be taken for a 
tourist, do you?’ Good nostalgic 
reading for all who 
northern California metropolis. 
And that includes just about ev- 
eryone who has ever visited—par- 
don us—San Francisco. 


We shall enlarge or modify his 
concepts with the passage of time, 
but a century hence Sigmund_ 
Freud will be fondly recalled as 
the man who Ist opened many 
secret passages of the human 
mind. And, along with the pioneer 


love the 7 


Public Service, 


London, 
p’ts that a librarian rec’d a 
bookseller’s list offering “Pub- 
lisher’s remains at half price.” 


re- 





oe 
ai 


psycho-analyst’s own writings will 
assuredly stand the 3-vol Life & 
Work of Sigmund Freud, by Dr 
Ernest Jones. Here, in rare juxta- 
position, is the perfect biographer 
with his ideal subject. Dr Jones 
worked closely with Freud for 40 
yrs, and is himself one of the 
prime welders of the psychoana- 
lytical movement. Ist of the 3 
vol’s (The Formative Yrs and 
Great Discoveries) has just been 
issued by Basic Books. 


Dale Carnegie could scarcely be 


“described as struggling in the fi- 


nancial sloughs when he married 
the present Mrs Carnegie. (He was 
divorced from his lst wife about 
the time he published How to Win 
Friends some 15 yrs ago.) 
Nevertheless, Mrs_Carnegie IT has 
written a neat little opus in the 
family pattern: How to Help Your 
Husband Get Ahead (Greystone). 
It is well laden with such sound 
counsel as help your husband set 
up a goal; believe in him; get 
along with his secretary (she was 
once Dale’s amanuensis) etc. And, 
oh yes, there is a final admoni- 
tion: love him! 
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Com Ex 


Thoughts on 

Thanksgiving 
One of our younger friends— 
Miss Lynn Johnson, aged three- 
and-a-half—is sometimes permit- 
ted to join older children in Cow- 
boy-and-Indian adventures. Not so 
long ago, as the group made elab- 
orate preparations to ride into the 
sunset, our young miss took in- 
ventory of the cookies, apples and 
jelly-bread stored against the trek 
and sagely observed: “Well, I don’t 
think we need to need any more.” 
This we deem a philosophy 
worthy of all acceptation; an idea 
that fits comfortably and comfort- 
ingly into our contemplation of 
the Harvest season. On this com- 
ing Thanksgiving Day may we not 
fittingly make armistice with ava- 
rice? Let us then, on this occasion, 
in the spirit of our humble fore- 
fathers, replace greed with grati- 
tude and return thanks for the 

abundance that is ours. 





Yes, little Lynn, you have spo-, 
ken well: 
“We don’t need to need any 
more!” 
29 
LITERATURE—22- 


~ Literature in itself is but a tri- 
fling matter, and ‘is merely valu- 
able as being the armory in which 
the weapons of the human mind 
are laid up, and from which, when 
required, they can be quickly 
drawn.—Henry THOs BUCKLE, His- 
tory of Civilization in England 
(Appleton) . 
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MAN—23 

Man, the creature unlike all 
others, who has emancipated him- 
self from passive adaptation and 
natural selection, is the one ani- 
mal that is able to change the en- 
vironment to fit his needs.—Prof 
GLENN ‘TREWARTHA, Univ of Wis, 
School Science & Mathematics. 


MARRIED LIFE—24 

I am always grieved to read of 
a couple’s parting with the an- 
nouncement, “We’ve decided to be 
good friends.” It seems such a pity 
to end a marriage at the point 
where it most truly begins.—Mar- 
JORIE HOLMEs, “Can Husband and 
Wife be Friends?” Better Homes 
and Gardens, 10-’53. 


PHILOSOPHY—25 

Our private philosophy too often 
gets treated like a visitor, or a 
friend in our home. We enjoy hav- 
ing him; we like to feel he’ll stay 
nearby in time of trouble. We wel- 
come his visits and thoroughly ap- 
prove of him but we never 
seriously consider giving up our 
present home and going to live 
with him.—Norman G SHIDLE, Edi- 
torial, SAE Jnl. 


RELIGION—26 

Perhaps our Christian mission- 
aries should be seeking co-opera- 
tion abroad more than conversion. 
The older religions speak for many 
more people than all the Christian 
churches combined. We_- should 
stop arguing with them about mi- 
nor differences of the next world. 
What we need is unification on 
faith in a Great Creator, or sym- 
pathy with the salvation of man 


in this world—OweEn D YOovuNG, 
retired industrialist, in an inter- 


view rep’ted in N Y Times. 






we + 
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Natl Cage Bird Wk 


Nat’l Latin-American Wk 


Christmas Seal Campaign 
(Nov 22-Dec 25) 


Nov 22—Feast of St Cecelia (pa- 
tron of church music). 310th 
anniv (1643) of b of Rob’t Cave- 
lier Sieur de La Salle, greatest of 
French explorers in America; 1st 
to explore the Mississippi River to 
its mouth. . . Ironically, it was 10 
yrs ago today (1943) at the Cairo 
Conf that Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Chaing Kai-shek agreed upon a 
policy of freedom for Korea. 


Nov 23—Feast of St Clement... 
180 yrs ago (1783) John Dickinson, 
“the man who sent the invitations 
to the Boston Tea Party” pub- 
lished Two Letters on the Tea 
Taz. These documents 
public indignation; resulted a few 
wks later in the historic Boston 
incident. 


Nov 24—240th anniv of b of 
Father Junipero Serra, Franciscan 
missionary to California Indians; 
founder of San Diego. 105th 
anniv of b of Lilli Lehmann 
(1848) . lst automobile electric 
starter pat’d C J Coleman, N Y C, 
50 yrs ago (1903). 


Nov 25—Feast of St Catherine 
of Alexandria. . . 170 yrs ago 
(1783) British troops evacuated N 
Y C, a final incident in conclusion 
of the Revolutionary War. (Last 


sparked 


Week of 
Nov 22-28 


shot of the war was fired from 
one of the British ships at Staten 
Islanders, gathered to jeer the de- 
parting foe.) For 50 yrs or more 
the anniv was occasion for great 
festivities in the city. . . 90th an- 
niv (1863) of Battle of Chatta- 
nooga. (Said a hard-bitten Con- 
federate vet to a Northern visitor 
at Lookout Mtn: “This here is 
where your’ grandpaps’' thought 
they licked us—and by gum, they 
did!”). . . When Bob Fitzsimmons 
won the lightweight championship 
50 yrs ago tonight (1903) he be- 
came Ist pugilist in history to at- 
tain 3 world championships. 


Nov 26—Thanksgiving Day (90th 
continuous annual observance as 
a nat’l holiday, altho there have 
been sporadic regional feasts since 
the days of the Pilgrims.). 


~When Rev Chas Beatty, of Du- 


quesne, Pa, preached a Thanks- 
giving Day sermon 195 yrs ago 
(1758) he became the lst pastor 
west of the Allegheny mtns to 
mark the harvest anniversary. 


Nov 28—Feast of St Stephen the 
Younger. lst U S Gov't post 
office opened, N Y C 170 yrs ago 
today (1783). . . 10 yrs ago today 
Marshal Stalin met Pres Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill ati 
Teheran. Now Churchill, the only 
survivor, seeks another conf with 
a new Russian leader. What will 
be the changing story in yet an- 
other decade? 
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Experienced speakers will appre- 
ciate the position of Dr Alfred C 


Kinsey, the sex expert, who has 
been insisting that reporters cov- 
ering his lectures sign an agree- 
ment permitting him to “correct 
factual errors” in their stories be- 
fore publication. 

Anyone who has talked fre- 
quently on a technical subject has 
suffered at the hands of reporters 
who may lack the background to 
accurately convey a _ speaker’s 


thoughts. However, the Kinsey 
proposal is quite impracticable, 
and under the aggressive opposi- 


tion of editors, he has now lifted 
his restriction. 

This proposal is unworkable on 
two counts. First, let us suppose 
Dr Kinsey is speaking at an eve- 
ning meeting. A reporter for a 
morning paper, already working 
against a _ tight deadline, lacks 
time, after writing his story to 
hunt up the speaker and secure 
clearance. A more fundamental 
objection, however, is that no re- 
porter can write freely while the 
subject is, figuratively, breathing 
down his neck. Knowledge that a 
rep’t is to be censored will inevit- 
ably color the writer’s comment. 

A speaker’s best protection in 
such cases is to read from mss, 
and provide the press with copies 
of the complete address, as deliv- 
ered. This may rob the discourse 
of a measure of spontaneity, but 
it does tend to assure greater ac- 
curacy in the handling of scien- 
tific topics. 
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“SAFETY—Safe Driving—27 


~If some new plague or pestilence 
were suddenly to strike America, 
sending each yr more than 35,000 
persons to their graves and more 
than a million others to beds of 
pain and suffering, a state of 
emergency would surely be de- 
clared. In a sense, America’s 
yrly automobile accident experi- 
ence might be likened to such a 
plague.—Travelers Ins Co. 


“ ” 


The Bd of Education in Wash- 
ington has ruled that a degree of 
master of arts be required for all 
driving instructors. For the pupils, 
may we suggest a degree of cau- 
tion?—Judge. 


SCIENCE—28 

Science is no juggernaut, crush- 
ing all before it. Science ...is a 
natural and integral part of man’s 
whole life, an activity which, at 
base, is a blend of logic, intuition, 
art and belief. It has been refined 
into an instrument of great beauty 
and precision by the few, but this 
science of the few is merely the 
distillation of the experience of 
the many. As a natural social ac- 
tivity of man, science belongs to 
all men.—WaRREN WEAVER, “Fun- 
damental Questions in Science,” 
Scientific American, 9-’53. 


SECURITY—29 
“Only a heart can provide safe 
haven, a place never can.—VIr- 
GINIA PREWETT, Beyond the Great 
Forest (Dutton). 


SELF—€riticism—30 

If you were to kick the person 
responsible for most of your trou- 
bles, you wouldn’t use the tip of 
your foot—you’d use the heel.— 
Grit. 





SEXES—31 

“I suppose,” said my friend re- 
flectively, “that one must accept 
Dr_Kinsey’s point that women are 
not really frightfully interested in 
men. But I do think he ought to 
have told us why they go on pre- 
tending to be.”—Spectator, Lon- 
don. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—32 

“As I teach my pupils,” said my 
teacher-friend, “I try to remember 
one oft-stated axiom: ‘There is 
nothing so unequal as equal treat- 
ment of unequals.’” — Phi Delta 
Kappan. 


TENSION—33 

Too many necessities is the 
mother of tension.—T N TIEMEYER, 
Pulpit Digest. 


TRANSPORTATION—34 

Moses and the Children of Is- 
rael took 40 yrs to complete the 
exodus from the Land of Bondage 
to the Land of Promise. Through 
trains today make the same jour- 
ney—from Egypt to Palestine—in 
10 hrs.—Tracks, hm, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. 


WAR—Futility—35 

Never before has the realization 
of the destructiveness and futility 
of war been so general, particular- 
ly in nations exposed to aerial 
bombardment in the last war.— 
EUGENE RaBINOWITCH, “The Nar- 
rowing Way,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, 10-’53. 


WORLD RELATIONS—36 

No nation is complete in itself. 
An emulation and collection of 
the best in all nationalities will 
supply us with the best informa- 
tion on the art of living.—PaRAM- 
HANSA YOGANANDA, Self-Realization 
Mag. 





The gentlemen in ‘Washington 
who formulate our nat’l policy 
have, as you can well imagine, an 
acute interest in the current un- 
pleasantness betwixt Italy and_Yu- 
goslavia. Both countries, you will 
recall, are benefactors under our 
military aid program. What hap- 
pens if they come to blows? Do 
we withdraw the left hand, or the 
right? Well, Washington is just 
hoping it doesn’t happen! 

Television dealers are quite un- 
happy over all of the publicity 
concerning color. The CBS story, 
in particular, has caused wide- 
spread anguish. Came right at a 
time when merchants were look- 
ing hopefully for a fall pickup, 
with Christmas not too many wks 
away. Now, “nobody is buyin’ 
nothin’.” Customers say, “If color 
is that close, we'll just wait.” * 
Telecasters, by the way, rep’t that 
the “space rage” is tapering off. 

Late tidings from the realm of 
the vending machine leave us with 
a sense of frustration. Now, greet- 
ing cards have succumbed to the 
mechanistic age. Machine offers 75 
cards in 3 price ranges. You make 
your selection, drop in a coin— 
and out comes Good Cheer neatly 
cellophaned! * And we are not 
cheered a mite by an assurance 
from the Nat'l Automatic Mer- 
chandise Ass’n that coin machines 
of the future will utter a mechan- 
istically polite “Thank you!” when 
their entrails are titilated with the 
Correct Change. 
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Every person appearing on the 
motion picture screen in the guise 
of a “minister” (generic term) 
should wear the collar of a Roman 
Catholic priest, the hat of an Eng- 
lish vicar, the frock coat of a 
Presbyterian, and the spats (pref- 
erably white) of no clerical person 
on God’s earth. He should carry 
an umbrella, indoors and out, and 
when performing a marriage serv- 
ice (which is his only function in 
the movies besides getting laughed 
at) he should read it out of the 
Bible, in which, of course, it never 
was printed—N Y Tribune. a 

In a certain town a rep’t went 
the rounds that a local pastor had 
gone to a place where his wife 
was attending a meeting against 
his will. He dragged her from the 
place and forced her to go home. 
Upon learning of the gossip the 
minister inserted an item in the 
local paper as fol'ows: 

“In the ist place, I never at- 
tempted to influence my wife in 
her views or her choice of a meet- 
ing. 

“In the 2nd place, my wife did 
not attend the meeting in ques- 
tion. 

“In the 3rd place, I did not at- 
tend the meeting. 

“In the 4th place, neither my 
wife nor mvself had any inclina- 
tion to go to the meeting. 

“Finally, I do not now have and 
never had a wife.”—Paut E Ho.p- 
craFT, S‘ories That Preachers Tell 
(Abingdon-Cokesburv). b 
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{ LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Mrs JOHN PARKE 

Mbrs of our local ladies’ 
club were asking questions of 
a public relations officer after 
his illustrated lecture. “Just 
why,” asked one lady, “do 
those supposedly tough nylon 
stockings wear out so fast?” 

“It’s the denier,” the repre- 
sentative assured her, holding 
up a sneer stocking of 15 den- 
ier. Then, showing a_ heavy 
stocking of 120 denier, he add- 
ed, “Here’s something that will 
last you. I’d even wager your 
grandchildren would be wear- 
ing these!” 

“But,” my neighbor spoke 
up, “if women wore stockings 
like that, they wouldn’t 
any grand-children!” 


have 





ag 
47 


One Paris theatre supplies its 
patrons with earphones thru which 
they can listen to an English 
translation of the dialogue as it is 
spoken. The effect is a bit weird, 
sort of like seeing a play by wire- 
tap. And sometimes it is quite 
humorous. Last summer I can re- 
member a moment when several 
thugs in a play by Georges Arnaud 
broke into some violent French 
argot. The very formal announcer 
said, “You dirty bast—I say, this 
is a rather mild _ translation!”— 
HENRY HEWES, Saturday Review. ec 








As everyone knows, Gladstone 
and Disraeli were political oppon- 
ents though in private life they 
were friends and met one night 
at a reception at the home of 
Lord Halford, where there arose a 
question as to the difference be- 
tween an accident and a disaster. 


With his usual wit Disraeli saved 
the sit’n by offering an explana- 
tion of the difference. “If,” he 
said pointing to Mr Gladstone, 
“our Rt Hon friend here were to 
fall into the Thames it would no 
doubt be an accident, but if any- 
one pulled him out it would cer- 
tainly be a disaster."—Wkly Sup- 
plement, Rio de Janiero. d 


The Sunday School teacher had 
been talking to the youngest ones 
about Thanksgiving and _ closed 
with a request that the children 
tell for what they were thankful. 
They responded with the 
things — fathers, mothers, baby 
sisters, etc. Then the little one at 
the end of the first row held up 
her hand. “My mother bought a 
chance on a turkey and she won 
it. And I sure am thankful.”—Wall 
St Jnl. e 


“ ” 


Some personnel officers, 
sing a reduction in staff, said of 
one employe: “In this case we 
don’t want to dismiss him but 
we'd like to terminate his serv- 
ices.”"—News Bulletin, U S Dep’t of 
Agriculture. f 


usual, 


discus- 


Saag, 


Not all gentlemen 
blondes; some _ prefer 
REM C News. 


prefer 
blends.— 


” 


Today’s President is tomorrow’s 
3¢ stamp.—Changing Times. 


Our private statistician says a 
person will exert himself 176 times 
as much to put something in an 
empty stomach as in an empty 
head.—Paducah (Ky) Sun-Demo- 
crat. 


“ ” 


There'll always be excuses to 
stay away from the office, but 
when the cold days come they 
don’t sound so _ fishy.—Lexington 
Herald. 


“ ” 


It’s legal to shoot your family 
with a movie camera—and the ef- 
fects are sometimes killing.—VEsTA 
M KELLY. 

Before marriage a man takes a 
woman places; after marriage he 


goes places with her. — FRANCES 
RODMAN. 
The _ shortest distance between 


two points is seldom an after-din- 
ner speaker’s.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


“ ” 


seem to think 
if they’re 
Jnl. 
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Some _women 
their clothes .are old 
worn out—once!—Town 
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Geo Antheil tells of 2 models 
seeing the opera and one saying, 
“If you close your eyes you can 
imagine you are home listening to 
the radio.” — Eart Wrtson, Post- 
Hall Syndicate. g 





ae 
Lines for Nov 26 


Thanksgiving Day I put away 
A meal I think is quite okay; 
It’s one I should be glad about 
But even tho I always show 

Delight while eating it, I know 
It’s one I'll wind up sad about. 


Yes, when I seat myself to eat 

My wife’s superb Thanksgiving 
treat 

With zest and merry laughter, 
it 

Occurs to me that I shall be 

The object of an earnest plex 

To help her clean up after it! 

—RICHARD WHEELER, Town Jnl. 





99 

I went in a charabanc party 
thru the Swiss passages to the 
Rhone Glacier. When we arrived 
at our stopping place I didn’t 
know whether to laugh or be an- 
gry when our guide, flinging open 
the bus door with a flourish, 
shouted, “Rhone Glacier to the 
left, toilet rooms to the right.”— 
AcNneEs S INGLE, on a British Home 
Service broadcast. i 

St Peter: “And here is your 
golden harp.” Newly arrived Amer- 
ican: “How much is the down 
payment?”—Money. j 
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The little old lady was visiting 
her granddaughter. Sitting on the 
terrace, she saw Willie, who lived 
next door, playing in his yard. 
“Come over and talk to me, Wil- 
lie!” she called. A cute little fel- 
low, she thought to herself, and 
very bright for six. 

As Willie approached she said, 
“I hear there’s a new baby in 
your family.” 


“Yes—he was born yesterday 
morning,” announced Willie 
proudly. 

“Isn’t that love'y!” exclaimed 


the old lady. “I suppose the stork 


brought him when you _ were 
asleep?” 

“Oh, no,” said Willie in a re- 
signed tone. “He developed from a 
unicellular amoeba.” — FRANCES 
RODMAN. k 


“ ” 


A woman was making her first 


‘visit to California and her host 


was showing her some of the nat- 
ural wonders of that great state. 
As they drove along out in the 
country she turned to the driver 
and said: 

“Tell me, what kind of a tree is 
that?” 

“That’s a fig 
reply. 

“But it can’t be,” she murmured 
in wonderment. 

“But it is,” insisted her host. 
“That’s a fig tree.” 

“Goodness,” said the visitor with 
a blush, “I always thought that 
the leaves were larger than that.” 
—Dan BENNETT. I 


tree,” was the 


A smeal-boy approached his 
father with a bad rep’t card: 
“Here’s my rev’t card, and I’m 
tired of watching television any- 
way.”—Bona Ventura. m 








“I haven’t seen you at church 
lately,” the vicar remarked to a 
parishioner one day. “I do hope 
you’re not sliding.” 

“Well, not exactly,” repl’d the 
man. “But my daughter’s learning 
to play the harp, and well—to tell 
you the truth, I’m not so particu- 
lar about going to Heaven as I 
was.”—Spectator. n 





Something’s Afoot 


Morocco’s New Sultan Lets 
itors Wear Shoes. — 
headline. 


Vis- 
Newspaper 


No longer must guests, in subordi- 


nate role, 
Doff shoes when they enter the 
palace, 
And humble themselves by dis- 


playing a hole 
In the sock, or a workingman’s 
callous. 


No more will the potentate, head 


of a band 
From the desert or up where 
the sea is, 


Deprived of his footwear, discon- 
solate stand, 
An inch or so shorter than he is. 


The Sultan will thus get a friend- 


lier nod, 
And jewels, and dainties to sup 
on, 
And also, with visitors all of them 
shod, 


Be warned when he’s 


sneaked up on. 


being 


We just heard that an Ottawa 
man bet wrong on a recent Cana- 
dian election. His opponent held 
him to his bet—to eat his shirt. 
So the loser found himself up 
against an apparently unpalatable 
predicament. However, he appears 
to be of the same opinion as we: 
that chemistry can help us do 
most anything. To find a safe, 
palatable way of eating the shirt, 
the loser asked a chemist on the 
Nat’] Council for advice. 


He rec’d the following recipe: 
Take one cotton shirt and burn it 
to a crisp in a very hot oven; re- 
cover the ashes. Then grill one 
large steak. Sprinkle shirt ashes 
on steak and smother with onions. 
Eat shirt, steak and all!—Chemi- 
cal & Engineering News. o 


“Henry, dear,” said his wife, 
“such an odd thing happened to- 
day. The clock fell off the wall, 
and if it had fallen a moment 
sooner it would have hit mother.” 

“I always said that clock was 
slow,” grunted the husband.—San- 
ta Fe Mag, hm, Santa Fe Ry. Pp 


A former Washington writer, be- 
fore transfer to N Y, explained 
how he avoided getting parking 


“tickets for leaving his car in for- 


bidden zones. He just put this 
printed note behind a windshield 
wiper: “Please note this is gov’t 
property. All tickets, therefore, 
must have 9 duplicates, be notar- 
ized, and bear an autographed 
photograph of the officer register- 
ing the complaint.”—Pipe Dreams, 
hm, Universal Concrete Pipe Co. q 
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B E STALLONEs,--Houston, Tex, 
director American Dairy Ass’n, as- 
serting that if dairy farmers 
themselves would eat butter, half 
the nat’l surplus would be wiped 
out: “A farmer who would eat oleo 
ought to get down on his knees 
and beg God to save his soul.” 

1-Q-t 

Lady FLEMING, reading paper at 
a medical convention for her hus- 
band, ill with pneumonia: “I am 
glad to rep’t my husband is taking 
some of his own medicine, and is 
much better.” (Sir ALEXANDER 
FLEMING discovered penicillin.) 


2-Q-t 





Newly 
alarm 


temperature 
automatic 
instantly a 


eratures are reached. Unit plugs“ 
into any 115-volt, 60-cycle outlet, 
and is installed with only one 
screw. It consists of a thermostat 
enclosed in a frost-free tube which 
is placed in a cabinet or near ma- 
terial to be protected. Switch turns 
off the buzzer when repairs are 
being made. It provides 24 hr 
maintenance of safe temperature 
range in_ refrigerators, freezers, 


Note here items of special interest in this issue 
Use Comprehensive Index, 


Pile QUOTE for future reference. 


Mews of 


introduced 
consists of an 
system which sounds 
warning buzzer when unsafe temp- 


Box 153 
Clermont Indiana 


Mrs. Elsie Gollagher 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





etc, and any application where 
heat gain or loss is critical. (Ro- 
tarian, 35 E Wacker Dr, Chicago 
1, Ill) 


It’s not too early to think of 
preventing tragic Christmas tree 
fires. Fire Ball, new Christmas 
tree decoration, protects against 
flash fire. The 3%” ball contains 
red-colored carbon tetrachloride. 
When temperature hits 160 PF, 
friable metal spring breaks glass, 
scatters chemical over wide area. 
(Business Wk, 330 W 42nd St, 
N Y C 36). 
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